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NAVY COMBAT FILMS 


As a result of the remarkable suc- 
cess of non-theatrical films in attract- 
ing audiences to the 5th War Loan 
rallies (audience: 10 million)’ five 
new combat films, made by the Navy, 
along with six Army trailers, will be 
released to the non-theatrical film 
public by the Treasury Department 
through OWI. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has placed this activity on a par 
with other principal phases of the 
Drive. The audience goal for the 6th 
Drive is 25 million. 

A “National l6mm 6th War Loan 
Committee,” 
known figures in the field, has been set 

up by the Treasury and given the re- 
sponsibility for the appointment of 
state 16mm chairmen, who automatic- 
ally become members of the State War 
Finance Committees. They will attend, 
at the Treasury’s expense, regional 
meetings preceding the Drive. Meet- 
ings will be held at Atlantic City, Octo- 
_ ber 7th and 8th, Chicago, October 9th 
and 10th, New Orleans, October 11th 
and 12th, and Los Angeles, October 
13th and 14th. Afterwards the state 
16mm chairmen will organize all film 
distributors and projector owners in 


composed of 16 well- 


their states. Merriman Holtz, Presi- . 


dent of Screen Adettes, Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Vice-President of NAVED, is 


. serving as the Treasury’s 16mm Chief 


for the Drive. 

Working titles of the Navy films to 
be issued are: Freedom Comes High 
(16-min.), Photography Fights (12 
min.), We Said We'd Come Back (21 
min.), Report From the Pacific (11 
min.), and October 19, 1944 (20 
min.). Four of these are action stories 


_ with dialogue sequences and exclusive 


combat footage used in flashbacks. 
The Army Pictorial Service is provid- 
ing six trailers in the “Let’s Finish the 
Job” series, to be attached to the Navy 


films. Army titles are: 244 Minutes, 


Line Is Busy, Just for Remembrance, 
Hands, Justice, and Silence. 800 prints 
of each title will be released, an un- 
precedented number in the 16mm 
field. Shipments to film libraries will 
be made early in October for use in a 
pre-campaign for payroll deductions. 
The regular campaign will begin on 
November 22nd. 

The Treasury has been the only 
Federal agency to secure war films for 
non-theatrical showing. 


SCREEN” CHANGES 
HANDS 


Donald- Bean, former publisher of 
the University of Chicago Press, re- 
cently educational consultant to the 
National Association of Visual Edu- 
cation Dealers, has purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the magazine 
EDUCATIONAL ScrREEN. Mr. Bean, as 
publisher, will control the magazine’s 
policies. Nelson Green will. continue 
as editor. 

EDUCATIONAL SCREEN has long been 
the established classroom magazine in 
the non-theatrical film field, and Mr. 
Bean, in a statement to FILM NEWS, 
says that the magazine will continue 
to represent the classroom interests 
of the country. A new. policy, a devel- 
opment of the old, according to Mr. 
Bean, will he outlined in an editorial 
called “Challenge of Maturity,” which 
will appear in a forthcoming issue. All 
current services of the magazine, in-- 
cluding tht catalogue, “‘1000 and One.” 
will be continued and expanded. 


CADET NURSES 


Reward Unlimited, a one-reel Selz- 
nick production, will be made available 
to the OWI early in October through 
the courtesy of the U. S. Cadet Nurses’ 
Corps, This film dramatizes the great 
need for Cadet Nurses and makes their 
lives appear attractively exciting. 
There is a great shortage of nurses, 
both on the home front and for mili- 
tary services. This film was made as 
an inspiration to all young women in- 
terested in nursing to take part in this 
vital war service. 
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‘Production Group Organizes 


A group of well known Eastern film 


| _ producers late in September formed a 


unique non-theatrical production or- 
ganization, something like United Art- 
ists in the theatrical field, known as 
the “Educational Film Producers As- 
sociation, Inc.” The Association has 
announced as its purpose, “to advance 
the study, understanding, and appre- 
ciation of educational, instructional, 
and informative motion pictures: to 
foster, encourage and promote the 
production and distribution of such 
motion pictures and to provide a clear- 
ing house for information pertaining 
to educational films.” 

Each producer in the group will 
continue with his independent work. 
Together they will engage in research, 
publicity and collaborative marketing. 

A spokesman for the organization, 
in an interview with FILM NEWS, said: 
“There is so great and varied a demand 
for intelligently produced teaching 
films, our members feel, that, without 
competing against the existing busi- 
ness of successful companies already 
in the field, we can contribute a sched- 
ule of pictures for which there is a 
very real need. Our membership is 
sufficiently diversified so that our ini- 
tial releases should embrace a wide 
variety of cinematic techniques. In 

addition to documentary and live ac- 
' tion types of photography, both silent 
and sound, there will be judicious use 
of cartoon and three-dimensioned ani- 
mation, macro-photography and, of 
course, color where subject matter 
warrants its use. Several of our mem- 
bers have been engaged in the produc- 
tion of school films for a number of 


years. They, like the rest, feel how- 
ever that there is much to be gained 
through a cooperative program em- 
bracing research activities, marketing 
procedures and a pooling, wherever 
feasible, of production facilities to the 
end that the highest technical stand- 
ards shall be achieved. We shall be 
glad to receive suggestions from the 
users of visual aids as to both the sub- 
ject areas and specific topics on which 
they should like to see production.” 

The Educational Film Library As- 
sociation, one of whose staff members 
is an associate member of the new asso- 
ciation, says in this connection that it 
is ready to serve as clearing house for 
production suggestions from the field. 
EFLA will make its information ac- 
cessible to all producers, including 
this new association. 

Officers of the Association are: 
President, Fletcher Smith, Fletcher 
Smith Studios; Vice-President, Max 
Lasky, Films of Industry; Secretary, 
John Flory, Grant, Flory and Wil- 
liams, producers; Treasurer, Elda 
Hartley, Hartley Productions; and 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Emerson Yorke, Emerson Yorke 
Studio. 

In addition to the foregoing officers, 
charter members include Julien Bry- 
an, Julien Bryan Pictures; Herbert 
Kerkow, Kerkow Productions, Inc.; 
John McCrory, Knowledge Builders; 
Clarence Schmidt, Spot Film Produc- 
tions, Inc.; C. O. Welch, Welch Pro- 
ductions. Associate members: Ralph 
Schoolman, scenarist; and Elizabeth 
Harding, Educational Film Library 
Association. 
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RACE RELATIONS 


“Committee for Mass Education 

in Race Relations” whose purpose 
will be to reach the masses of the peo- 
ple through popular mediums, is an- 
nounced by the American Film Center 
from its offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza. 
Films, radio, theater & pictorial medi- 
ums will be employed to disseminate 
information about the minority groups 
in America, with emphasis on the Ne- 
gro: his history and culture, his con- 
tributions, his problems, his vision of 
and plans for complete adjustment in 
the contemporary world. 

Plans in discussion include a pictur- 
ization of the controversial pamphlet, 
“The Races of Mankind”; a documen- 
tary film based on Langston Hughes’ 
“The Negro Speaks of Rivers” will | 
trace the history of the Negro in the 
ranks of labor from the building of 
the pyramids to the laying down of 
the Erie Railroad and airplane bases 
in New Guinea; “The Negro Church” 
will attempt to capture the dignity 
and high sense of civic responsibility 
that has made the Negro church of 
today dynamic. “Blessed Martin De 
Porres” will tell the story of a South 
American priest, and a series of shorts 
will dramatize the contributions of 
Negroes in significant contemporary 
fields. 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson, noted sociol- 
ogist, has been named as Chairman of 
the Committee and Mrs. Grace T. 
Hamilton, Secretary of the Atlanta 
Urban League will act as Vice-Chair- 
man. Owen Dodson, poet, playwright 
and director, will be the Executive 
Secretary. The rest of the Committee 
includes Arna Bontemps, poet and 
author; Langston Hughes, poet and 
journalist; Countee Cullen, poet and 
novelist; Mrs. Paul Robeson, author; 
Horace T. Bond, President of Fort 
Valley State College; Dr. Ira De A. 
Reid, Associate Executive Director of 
Southern Regional Council; John M. 
Ross, Head of the Department of 
Drama at Dillard University in New 
Orleans; Fraser T. Lane, Civic Direc- 
tor of the Chicago Urban League, and , 
Donald Slesinger, Director of the 
American Film Center. The initial 
funds for the Committee have been 
given by the Rosenwald Fund. 


Dr. Johnson made the following 
statement at one of the committee 
meetings, which may be considered a 
summary of its intention: “We feel 
that the Committee will prove to be a 
means of influencing race relations 
over a wide area at a time when dan- 
gerous racial tensions threaten to dis- 
turb profoundly the entire structure 
of our society.” 
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UNRRA USE MOTION PICTURES 


Although a number of the general 
policies of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, 
which will have a bearing on its film 
policy, may be left unsettled at the 
Montreal conference, the organization 
has gone ahead with the establish- 
ment of a film office and an ambitious 
program in motion pictures, Allaister 
Taylor, formerly with the National 
Film Board of Canada, who heads up 
UNRRA’s film work, has been in 
Washington recently conferring with 
representatives of the forty-four na- 
tions in UNRRA and outlining the role 
of motion pictures in providing re- 
lief for liberated nations. 

UNRRA’s policy of helping people 
to help themselves is reflected in a 
production program which rests upon 


the separate film agencies of the vari- 
ous governments. UNRRA’s film office 
will act as a clearing house and advisor 
on production for these agencies. 
When films are made, however, it will 
engage in the more positive work of 
distributing member films for the pur- 
of Canada has already jumped the 
international public on what the re- 
lief problem is and how UNRRA is 
handling it. 

~ UNRRA’s work is expected to form 
the basis for the first, and for a time 
the most important, international film 
program in the post-war world, bring- 
ing out in pictures the human effects 
of the war. The National Film Board 
of Canada has already jumped the 
gun with a 16mm film on UNRRA’s 
activities called In the Wake of the 


Army. Another film is now in progress 
in Hollywood. A large body of mate- 
rial is being collected from the 
UNRRA nations, some of it from 
newsreels, for editing purposes. A 
series of films will be issued under the 
title “UNRRA Presents.” UNRRA 
will also furnish materials from mem- 
ber nations to newsreels and other film 
agencies. A good deal of this work 
will be carried on in this country with 
commercial producers, War Activities 
Committee, and commercial sponsors. 

In addition to films publicizing the 
work of rehabilitation, other films 
will be used in the rehabilitation proc- 
ess itself: films on health, sanitation, 
vocational guidance and morale. Some 
films of this kind are already in use 
in relief.camps in North Africa. 


Hollywood Heritage 


How the “entertainment” habit stands as a barrier to completely 
effective classroom use of the educational sound or text film 


“Dr. W. A. Wirticn 


HY do we, as adults, attend mo- 

tion pictures by the tens of mil- 
lions each month? Why are we so 
enthusiastic about pushing our half 
dollars through the ticket window 
for the privilege of watching fiction, 
biography, current events and news 
paraded before us in a series of flick- 
ering shadows of light and shade? Is 
it because of our love of adventure, 
or is it because of our inherent wish 
to seek some means of escape from the 
realities which so ruthlessly press us? 
Perhaps, just as the psychologist 
says of the comic strip, we love com- 
ics because reading them gives us an 
opportunity for self-aggrandizement 
when we survey, as critics, the ridicu- 
lous antics of the comic strip character. 
_ Or, as we read them, we can secretly 
identify ourselves with the romantic 

' accomplishments of the heroes. Simi- 
larly, the entertainment films give us 
opportunity for release, opportunity 
for identifying ourselves with heroic 
action and adventure, and opportu- 
nity to escape care for a few brief 
hours of association with dreams, un- 
fulfilled ambitions and heroic flights 
of fancy. That adults are not the only 
ones addicted to the entertainment 
film is evidenced conclusively by the 


studies sponsored by the Payne Fund 
in the early 1930’s and substantiated 
again and again since that time by psy- 
chiatrists, doctors, and social workers. 

Thus it is that the entertainment 
film has made for itself and estab- 
lished for itself a lasting impression 
upon the conscious and subconscious 
thinking of some 130,000,000 Ameri- 
cans. Thus it is, also, that the school 
child finds himself tremendously in- 
fluenced by his associations in the 
world of the entertainment film; and 
so it naturally follows that, when the 
sound film is used in educational or 
classroom work, the heritage of Holly- 
wood, this tremendous impression 
built up through association with ro- 
mantic fantasy, leaves its indelible 
mark, and influences children’s rela- 
tionships with films in any form. 

It is not to be thought strange that, 
when the announcement goes out to 
children, whether they be at the pri- 
mary, intermediate, junior or senior 
high school level, the reaction is oft- 
en: “Hurray! We’re having a movie!” 
or “Good! No school this afternoon! 
We're having a movie!” or “A movie? 
Swell! Who’s in it?” But imagine 
their chagrin, even shock, when 
they find that in contrast to Techni- 


color, adventure, and dazzling her- 
oines, an 8-minute black-and-white 
sound film on “City Water Systems” 
or some allied text-film subject is pre- 
sented. In many cases the teacher her- 
self is under the spell of the Holly- 
wood heritage, not that there is any- 
thing wrong with it in and of itself, 
but rather that its influence upon the 
classroom and the children in it is 
to be reckoned with. 

Let’s see how this influence may 
operate in a classroom where the 
teaching or text film is introduced. 
When the child recognizes that in- 
stead of a western thriller he is con- 
fronted with a film in which heroes 
and heroines are absent, he is apt to 
experience any number of feelings, 
ranging from boredom to resentment, 
at being “let down.” If he should be 
asked to respond to a testing situation 
which may grow out of seeing the film, 
his reaction may be even more 
marked. In short, the teacher is con- 
fronted by the typical child who has 
grown up under the impression that 
movies are entertainment, relaxation, 
freedom from work, or a Saturday aft- 
ernoon at the downtown theater. To 
this child it makes little or no differ- 
ence at first that the true educational 
sound film or text film is a vitalized 
experience in learning, learning which 
has heretofore been delimited and 
often inhibited by the inflexible for- 
mat of texts or supplementary books. 
It may make no difference to this child 

(Continued on next page) 
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HERITAGE (Continued) 
that before his eyes 24 frames of pic- 
tures are being reviewed each second, 
that 1,440 of these are blending them- 
selves each minute to make up the 
motion he witnesses. He may little 
realize that, through the medium of 
the 14,400 separate pictures which 
have been paraded befor him during 
a ten-minute sound picture, the doors 
of a textbook-bound geography are 
being opened wider and new vistas 
are being released upon his conscious- 
ness in all their authenticity, in all 
their reality, with all their environ- 
mental sounds, in an effort to reveal 
to him a picture of life as it a¢tually 
exists in the far-off Congo, on the 
steppes of Russia, or on the rocky, 
wind-swept shores of the Aleutians. 
From my own experience, I can cite 
the existence of a great barrier among 
children when attempting the transi- 
_tion from the “entertainment” habit 
to the text or teaching film attitude. 
During the past year we secured a pro- 
jector, good films, and specific text- 
film subjects which were curricularly 


valid to the course of study being pur- 
sued. The film did a clear and vivid 
job of explaining scientific laws and 
concepts which are often confusing to 
children. The films were announced, 
shown, discussed, reshown, and then 
followed by an evaluation in the form 
of a prepared 50-item objective test. 
Several children were noticeably bored 
and a few were actively disinterested. 

Increasingly, though slowly at first, 
children begin to see the tremendous 
advantage of learning by seeing and 
listening to well-prepared, authentic, 
pedagogically correct sound films, even 
though testing, which at first seems 
foreign to the motion-picture environ- 
ment, is a part of the process. It must 
be remembered, however, that even 
though the educational sound film at 
first seems to be such an unusual in- 
novation in the classroom situation, 
basic teaching methods still apply 
and may be used effectively. The pre- 
view or overview of the subject to an- 


_ticipate its showing, the actual show- 


ing, discussion, and testing become 
just as valid a cycle of method for use 


with the educational sound film as 
they are with traditional materials. 
The battle to overcome our Holly- 
wood heritage will be a long one. 
Teachers must not become discour- 
aged by initial pupil reaction, but 
rather they must hold steadfastly to - 
the realization that the educational 
sound film is an “open sesame” to 
more complete and sure understand- 
ings of processes and social situations 
which depend upon motion and en- 
vironmental sound in order to be 
understood completely. They must 
plunge doggedly through this ebb tide 
of interest which typifies many pupils’ 
“first reactions” to text films, secure 
in the knowledge that slowly but cer- 
tainly the children will recognize the’ 
true. educational sound film as the 
most worth-while supplement to good 
classroom procedure that has ap- 
peared since the turn of the century. 
Out of it will come the realization that 
the educational sound film, although 
it may be a hard taskmaster, can over- 
come the Hollywood heritage and take 
its place as a modern tool of learning. 


HUMAN RELATIONS’ 


By Estuer L. Bere 
Asst. Principal, Jr. H. S. 99M, New York City 


| N ouR schools in New York City, as 
in schools throughout the country, 
we often find at the present time 
greatly increased tensions brought 
about by the emotional stress of the 
war. These tensions sometimes lead to 
conflicts between students and stu- 
dents, students and teachers, teachers 
and teachers, and between children 
and parents. Added to the normal 
problems of teen-age groups, including 
juvenile delinquency, racial and reli- 
gious group discrimination, and lack 
of understanding between children 
who are in the higher socio-economic 
class and those in the lower, this emo- 
tional tension is a serious challenge 
to the teacher. It is up to the teacher 
to solve the problem of “living to- 
gether.” This problem is not a topic to 
be taught through the use of text books 
or lectures as if it were merely an 
academic exercise. This is a real life 
situation, with the emotional reactions 
playing a far greater role than the in- 
tellectual. 

To meet an emotional situation we 
need an emotional medium. We who 
are visual-minded feel that the film 
can serve as that medium. With the 
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film we seek to relieve tension, to com- 
bat prejudice, and to bring about de- 
sirable emotional reactions or atti- 
tudes. A good film, stimulating discus- 
sion, gives the adolescent the oppor- 
tunity to talk freely, to analyze his 
prejudices and his attitudes, and to try 
to determine why he reacts as he does. 
In discussion he can also study the 
reactions of his classmates. Learning 
takes place through the process of self- 


exploration, and a good group discus- 


sion helps the pupil experience this 
process. 

With this object in view an experi- 
ment, using films of the “Human 
Relations Series”** as a springboard 
for discussion, was conducted in one of 
the high schools in New York City. 
The group of children in this experi- 
ment were boys and girls from homes 
of different socio-economic levels, 
White and Negro, with a wide range 
of intellectual abilities. 

The purpose of the experiment (the 
term experiment is not used in a tech- 
nical sense) was to determine if any 
observable change in attitudes would 
take place among adolescent pupils 
given an opportunity to analyze amic- 


ably their prejudices following their 
“exposure” to the Human Relations’ 
films, and to see if better human and 
social relationships would result. One 
can hardly expect that the use of the 
Human Relations films and the discus- 
sion technique will affect an immedi- 
ate change on the part of the pupils, 
but one can hope that this technique 
of discussing controversial topics op- 
enly and amicably will lead to a 
greater respect for others’ points of 
view and will help the pupil discover 
and analyze his own point of view. 
The stimulus of the motion picture 
medium, the appeal of the “movie 
stars,” and the identification of the 
child with the situation portrayed on 
the sereen are important elements 
which tend to encourage even the most 


. inhibited child to express opinions. 


The repressed child feels free to ex- 
press himself, when he begins with an 
imaginary situation. With expert guid- 
ance, the child soon finds himself dis- 
cussing real problems that concern his 
everyday living. 

As the experiment proceeded many 
new techniques had to be developed. 
As workers in the field of visual in- 
struction, we know that films may have 
one or more purposes. They may im- 
part information, teach a skill, present 
a problem, or develop an attitude. Al- 
though we have stressed the purpose 

. (Continued on next page) ( 
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of this kind flourish? What in 
- als and groups do such organizations 


HUMAN RELATIONS (Continued) 


of films in presenting facts, we are just 
beginning to explore the power of the 
film in developing attitudes and in 
molding convictions. In planning the 
technique to be used in the “discus- 
sion” type of film we have encouraged 
informality and spontaneity among 
the pupils and the use of stimulating 
questions by the discussion leader, in 
order to get the full participation of 


~ even the shy children. 


The experiment progressed through- 
out the year with the showing of many 
films of the Human Relations Series. 
Typical were Black Legion and The 
Devil is a Sissy. The following is an 
example of questions raised in a film 
discussion following the showing of 
Black Legion: 

Why did the Black Legion appeal to 
Frank Taylor? What did he believe it 
offered him? Are there social and eco- 
nomic conditions under which mane 

vidu- 


attract? What is their effect on the 
community? On their members? 

The pupils were encouraged to dis- 
cuss the role of the scapegoat—finding 
someone, some group, something to 
blame for a situation; to discuss scape- 
goats in connection with their family 
life, school or social life—in political 
life abroad and in the United States 
today. Why does Taylor make Dom- 
browski the scapegoat for his own in- 
efficiency? In a small community, the 
foreigner may be regarded as an en- 
emy. Dombrowski represents the 
“they.” This topic is especially timely, 


for it poses the question of who is. 
American? Who is foreign? How are. 


we to feel about immigrants? About 
refugees? What are our prejudices 
toward various groups? 

How does this tie up with what is 
happening in the world today? What 
aré we fighting for? How can we avoid 
these conditions in a post-war world? 
Are there answers to these problems? 

From the results obtained in our use 
of the Human Relations films as a 
springboard for discussion, we feel 
that socially significant films can play 


a unique role in the classroom in de-- 


veloping better social relationships. 
There is no doubt that the screen can 
be a power in the school and an ex- 
tended use of other effective visual 
aids might do much to clarify group 
conflicts. To adolescents, particularly, 


_ the realization that their problems are 


not unique is often a great relief and 
an opening wedge in helping them 
to meet their own difficulties. . 


* A digest of the report delivered by Mrs. Esther Berg 
to the Midwestern Forum in Chicago on July 21. 


.  ** A 16mm film series edited from feature films under the 


guidance of Dr. Alice V. Keliher. - 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


By Rosert B. Konikow 


ns war has been good to training 
films. During the past few years the 
science and art of producing and util- 
izing visual aids has been vastly accel- 
erated. During the training of our 
present members of the Armed Forces 
millions of men have learned with the 
help of film and thousands of teachers 
have gained valuable experience in its 
use. When, in post-war civilian life, 
the question of visual aids is brought 
up, it will be no new-fangled notion, 
but a method that has been proven in 
the field of battle. 


‘In addition, we have built up a back- 
log, both of films and of experience. 
Hundreds of producers have learned 
the only way, the hard way, by seeing 
their mistakes frozen forever in cellu- 
loid. We have all made mistakes, and 
fortunately, recognized a good many 
of them. In general, educational tech- 
niques have been sharpened. This is 
all very well. 

But it has all been done on subsidies. 
The Federal Government, as indeed it 


had to, has been footing the bill. The - 


Army, the Navy, the U. S. Office of 
Education, have all spent a great deal 
of money for films. No matter how 
carefully they write contracts—and 
many a producer can testify to that— 


money was not the prime considera- | 


tion. In time of war, dollars and cents 
value cannot be placed above military 
values. If a film will make a more 
expert tank crew, how much is it 
worth? If a film will save the life of 
one sailor, can you put a fair price 
on it? If a film will shorten the war 
by one day or one hour, is any price 
exorbitant? Even films paid for by 
industry have had their cost covered 
by government contract, and schools 
that buy films can get reimbursement 
from Washington. 

All very necessary, and the training 
situation could have been met in no 
other way. But what is going to hap- 
pen when this prop ig taken away 
from our producers, and training films 
must be sold on the open market, with 
each film carrying its own share of the 
cost? 

In the first place, what qualities 


must a film possess to meet the require- - 


ments of the post-war market? Tech- 
nical quality is the prime considera- 
tion, and. one which we will take for 
granted in the future. Next, the film 
must be accurate and unbiased. There 
must be no misstatements of fact, no 
opinionated sales pressure of any sort. 


Finally, the film must be pedagogically 


sound. It must be designed to fit into 
a particular spot in a particular course. 
If our war experience has taught us 
one thing, it is that the success of a 
film is directly dependent upon the 
care with which it is integrated with 
the teaching plan. 

After the war, what production set- 
up will be able to meet these standards 
and release pictures answering our 
civilian educational needs? The Army 
and the Navy have made many films 


that will fit smoothly into vocational . 


and even general educational pro- 
grams. But there is litle doubt that 
what post-war production the services 
continue will be confined to military 
subjects. With war-time pressure re- 
lieved, they will concentrate on their 
own specialized skills, leaving civilian 
training and. production to civilian 
organizations. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has set a high standard in all 
phases of production, and above all a 
smoothly-working relationship 

(Continued on next page) 


WELSON CATALOG 
REORGANIZED 


The plan of the Educational Film 
Catalog has been revised by its pub- 
lisher. Formerly a quarterly, it is now 
to be published monthly, with no is- 
sues during June, July and August. Its 
range has been widened to include all 
films except cartoons, comedies, west- 
erns, ordinary fictional films, special- 
ized psychology films and medical 
films. Films regarded as important 
will be annotated. The new breakdown 
is as follows: 

Part I, an alphabetical list with class 
numbers indicated for the annotated 
films; also grading, additional dis- 
tributors, etc. 

Part II, a subject index of annotated 
films (including ac- 
tors, etc.) 

Monthly publications are to be cu- 
mulated as follows: . 

Sept. (single) 

Sept. Oct. (cumulation) 

Nov. (single) 

Sept.-Dec. (cumulation) 

Jan. (single) 

Jan.-Feb. (cumulation) 

Jan.-Mar. (cumulation) 

Apr. (single) 

Sept.-May (cumulation) 
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WHERE? 


tween the Federal Government and 
the commercial film industry. But un- 
less Congress unexpectedly changes its 
mind, the USOE Training Film Divi- 
sion will go out of existence at the end 
of this fiscal year. 


Independent producers may have 
difficulty in meeting the three stand- 
ards. If they accept the sponsorship 
of industrial firms or groups of firms 
they risk losing the necessary objec- 
tivity, and schools may very well con- 
tinue to avoid films that have any taint 
of commercialism. On the other hand, 
few small producers will have sufhi- 
cient backing to invest the needed 
funds in a film on the chance of get- 
ting enough print sales. 

Hollywood has the backing, but has 
it either the desire or the ability to 
enter the educational field? We have 
learned that the only thing that the 
teaching film and the entertainment 
film have in common is the celluloid on 
which both are printed. From the con- 
ception of the script, through the 
direction and photography, to the cut- 
ting, two different techniques and phi- 
losophies are called for, and few are 
the men who are proficient in both. 

One possibility, although limited as 
yet, is the supervision of production 
by universities or foundations. Made 
by their own production units or by 
existing commercial facilities, these 
films could have the prestige of aca- 
demic authority behind them. There 
are certain trends already present that 
may indicate an increase in this direc- 
tion. 

One factor,” however, is necessary 
regardless of the shape production 
takes, and that is adequate appropria- 
tions on the part of our school systems. 
Films must be accepted as a legitimate 
form of expense in the school budget. 
With sufficient annual purchases, 
many of the difficulties in the way of 
production will disappear. 

This brief discussion has been con- 
fined to the use of films in primary 
and secondary schools and, to a lesser 
extent, colleges. Films designed for 
adult education fall into an entirely 
different category. Their financing will 
be different; their purpose is educa- 
tional in a much broader sense. The 
shape of their production will be much 
less rigid, much more varied. 

The conversion of the war-time in- 
dustry to that of peace-time produc- 
tion is before us. It presents many 
problems, and ones that have had little 
discussion. Isn’t it time now to consider 
what must be done, for the best ad- 
vantage of all of us, producers and 
educators alike? 


(Continued) 
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RELIGIOUS FILMS 


By L. Rocers* 


GREAT change in the attitude of 
A churches toward visual education 
has taken place in the last 10 years. In 
that time sentiment has changed from 
actual hostility or, at best, indiffer- 
ence, to general approbation and in 
many cases enthusiastic support. Less 
than ten years ago a prominent min- 
ister in a large southern city told the 
writer that there could be no “relig- 
ious motion pictures” because the 
term was self-contradictory! Today, 
the Religious Film Association has ev- 
idence that church use of educational 
and religious films has increased 250 
per cent since 1941. 

Three major influences have helped 
to bring about this change. 

The work of denominational mis- 
sion boards. Church mission boards, 
which are charged with the task of 
raising funds for foreign missions, 
long ago discovered that visual ma- 
terials provide the most effective 
means of making real to the churches 
at home the life, problems and needs 
of the foreign fields. In the early days 
photographs, stereopticon slides and 
exhibits of clothing, implements and 
other cultural objects of the “natives” 


predominated. A few boards produced — 


35mm films on missions. 

With the advent of 16mm films, 
this medium leaped ‘into popularity. 
At first most of the films were of poor 
quality, many of them being nothing 
more than a series of animated snap- 
shots taken at random by mission 
board executives who happened to be 
traveling in the field. The quality has 
greatly improved through the years, 
some of the boards now producing in 
both sound and color with their own 


elaborate equipment. 


The extensive promotion by the 
churches themselves of these films 
(which were made available free or 
for a very low service charge) helped 
greatly to pave the way for the use of 
other visual materials. 

The International Council of Relig- 
ious Education. In 1938 the Council, 
official agency of forty-two Protestant 
denominations, set up a special com- 
mittee on yisual education to investi- 
gate this method from the viewpoint 
of its importance to an effective pro- 
gram of Christian education for Prot- 
estant churches. In 1940 the Council 


was enabled to establish its Depart- - 


ment of Visual Education through a 
grant from the Harmon Foundation, 
an agency which has done much to 
further the production and use of vis- 
ual materials among the churches. 

Working in close co-operation, the 
Committee and the Department have 
made progress by providing much- 
needed evaluations of existing visual 
materials, publishing numerous arti- 
cles and bulletins, producing a film 
strip on visual method (based largely 
on “Visualizing the Curriculum”), 
channeling information concerning de- 
velopments to denominational lead- 
ers, correlating visual materials with 
printed lesson materials, and by hold- 
ing local institutes and conferences on 
visual education. The latter have 
grown so much in popularity that a 
Visual Aids Work Shop, held in Chi- 
cago August 28 to September 2, drew 
100 registrants from all parts of the 
country. 

_The Religious Film Association. The 
Association was formed in the spring 
of 1942 by official agencies and boards 
of sixteen major Protestant denomina- 
tions to help them provide an all- 
inclusive film distribution service to 
the churches of their respective con- 
stituencies and to promote the pro- 
duction of religious films. 

The Association was confronted by 
a vicious circle which has long de- 
layed progress in the field of religious 
films. Most churches did not feel that 
there were enough usable films to war- 
rant securing projection equipment. 
Producers, on the other hand, did 
not believe that there were enough 
churches with projectors to warrant 
new productions. The Association went ~ 
a long way toward breaking this stale- 
mate by publishing an cighty-page 
catalogue listing approximately 200 
films suitable for church use. Each 
film description was made as objective 
as possible and included a careful 
evaluation of both content and tech- 
nical quelity. As a result, many 
churches immediately expressed a de- 
sire to purchase projectors—only to 
find that they were unavailable due to 
W.P.B. restrictions. In spite of this 
problem there has been a tremendous 
increase in the use of religious films, 
Kodachrome slides and film strips. 
The importance of this increase is 

(Continued on next page) 
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RELIGIOUS (Continued) 


reflected in the fact that the Asso- 
ciation is taking over principal dis- 
tribution of the Harmon Foundation 
films and is working out a co-operative 
plan of distribution with the YMCA 
Motion Picture Bureau. 

The emphasis now is increasingly 
similar to that in the public schools. 
More and more, films and slides are 
selected with a view to supplementing 
‘courses offered in the weekday, vaca- 
tion and Sunday schools of the church- 
es. Churches are also increasing the 
use of films as the basis for discussion 
in meetings of both young people and 
adults. The inspirational type of film, 
dealing with great characters of the 
Bible and Bible stories, as well as films 


with present-day settings, still have 
their place in Sunday evening church 
services. More frequently now than 
previously they are integrated with — 
hymns, scripture readings and some- 
times with brief sermons. There has 
also been a marked increase in the use 
of visual materials in teacher-training 
courses. 

While the writer can speak only for 
visual education developments in the 
Protestant churches, limited observa-' 
tion seems to indicate that the pattern 
is much the same among Jewish 


churches, although the development is 


perhaps slower because fewer visual 
materials of a suitable nature are avail- 
able. The chief use of visual material 
by Catholics is in the parochial 


schools. The use of religious films 
seems to be largely confined to feature 
length presentations dealing with the 
lives of the Saints, the Papacy and the 
Mass, as compared to the Protestant 
use of short educational films on re- 
ligious subjects. 

All in all it might be said that visual 
education in the churches is in about 
the same state as it was in the public 
schools ten years ago, but that more 
rapid progress may be expected, due in 
large measure to the example set by 
the schools. 


* Director of Visual Education, Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, Execu- 
tive Secretary of The Religious Film Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


REPORT FROM NEW ORLEANS 


By CaMILLA 


Once more the division of audio-vis- 
ual aids of the local school system has 
been able to serve its community. The 
combat films accompanying the Fifth 
War Loan Drive, by bringing close the 
reality of war, reminded civilians that 
making sacrifices at home is the least 
they can do to share the burdens of 
war. The wide exhibition of these 
films was aided here by a film enter- 
prise that extends from our local 
school system to community agencies 
throughout the city. At the request of 
FILM NEWS, I shall describe this school 
and community enterprise. 

The teacher from the Kenny Unit of 
one of our local hospitals comes in 
with a worried look. She says, “I am 
doing bedside teaching and it is so 
hard to keep children of all these 
various ages interested. Could you 
suggest something?” One thinks care- 
fully before sending material to these 
children shut away from the outside. 
“Let’s see, Miss Thomas. Could you 
use a stillfilm projector and some of 
these stillfilms? You'll find them at 
all age levels and there must be some- 
thing that will interest them there.” 
Miss Thomas takes a machine and 
some stillfilms as an experiment. With- 
in a week she is back ‘to say, “Could 
I exchange these for some more?” 

As Miss Thomas goes out the door, 
the telephone rings and a voice says, - 
“This is the medical unit stationed at ; 


Medical Center. We are having a 


banquet Saturday night and we warit 
to make some glass slides to caricature 


| 


some of the people who are going to 
be present. Could you tell us how to 
make glass slides?” We could. 

The Emergency Child Care Centers 
have rented a serial for each week 
during the summer and, to supple- 
ment it, they wish to use films pro- 
vided by the Department of Audio- 
Visual Aids. The worker in charge of 
the program comes in for a conference 
and we go over films and select ma- 
terials which would suit age levels of 
the various groups. Adventures of 
Bunny Rabbit and Fluff, the Kitten 
for the little ones, and such films as 
Paratroops, South of the Border with 
Disney and Winning Your Wings for 


_the older ones. 


The Louisiana Council of Motion 
Pictures, with the Department of Au- 
dio-Visual Aids and CDVO, shows 
films each Friday afternoon in the 
auditorium of the Presbytere, which is 
a part of the French Quarter. In that 
cool and shaded old building, many 
people stay for an hour’s showing of 
films concerning world affairs today. 
Every Friday a local organization 
sponsors the program. The first meet- 
ing was given over to the Fifth War 
Loan Drive films. Plans are now 
worked out for the Friends of China 
to show films such as Western Front 
one afternoon; another organization 
to show Co-ordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs films; and still another to 
show the film, Psychiatry in Action. 

Just as these two conferences are 
completed, the telephone rings again 


and this time it is the social worker 
from the tuberculesis trailer, which 
travels all over the city to encourage 
people to have chest examinations. 
She says, “We aren’t getting enough 
response for tests from the people in 
this neighborhood. Could you lend us 
a 16mm projector. and some films for 
an open air showing right here by the 
trailer tonight? Films with plenty of 
music in them!” We could. 

As I look up from my desk, two 
Army doctors are standing in the 
doorway. “We’re from the local Army 
hospital, and we have some boys out 
there who need films that have noth- 
ing about the war in them. They’re 
just back from action and their nerves ~ 
are so unstrung that they can’t take 
any war films yet. Can’t you give us 
something else?” We think we have 
the very thing. Would color films 
about Central and South America do? 
They seem to meet the need and ar- 
rangements are made calling for a 
group of these films each week. 

The Red Cross wants to use the film, 
Swim and Live, for their swimming 
classes; and there seems to be a torn 
place in the middle of one of their 
own first aid films. Would we inspect 
and splice it for them? 

The children in the demonstration 
class at Newcomb College wish to see 
a film on bridge-building. How will 
the teacher find a film of this kind? 

The nutrition classes need a film on 
foods. Could they use the film, Funda- 
mentals of Diet? They could. 

Each week brings new agencies to 
the Department for assistance until 
one is amazed to count the places 
where visual education is being used. 
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FILMS OF MERIT 


BATTLE FOR OIL. 16mm sd, 15 minutes; Rental $2.00—The 
story of the oil resources of the United Nations. 
Shows the strategic importance of oil in carrying on mechanized war; emphasizes 
the need for the coordination of activities of all the Allied Nations in 
their oil resources; and with maps and pictures indicates the favorable position of 
the Allied Nations in controlling most of the world’s oil A ng . 

Edited from German war films, Allied newsreels and original documentary material. 
Producer: National Film Board of Canada. 
ee hae. geography, social studies, physical science, assembly 
programs, adult groups and forums. 


FOOD—WEAPON OF CONQUEST. 16mm sd, 20 minutes; 
Rental $2.50—The story of Allied and Axis war food strategy. 
Shows how Hitler was able to carry out his plan to control Europe’s food output, 
making Germany self-sufficient and creating starvation as a weapon of conquest; 
illustrates how extensively our allies and our enemies are applying new scientific findings 
in the use of foods for human consumption and industrial purposes, with 
from the Western Hemisphere. 

One of the ‘World in Action’ series, edited from captured German war films, Allied 
newsreels, and original documentary material filmed in the United States and Canada. 
For educational use in agriculture, geography, home economics, social studies, general 
science, assembly programs and adult groups. 


JOSE ITURBI, PIANIST. 16mm sd, 10 minutes; Rental $3.50. 

Prepared to enable students and lovers of music to study the techniques and interpreta-. 

tion of this master artist at close range. Jose Iturbi plays ‘“‘Sevilla’’ by Albeniz ana 

“Fantasie Impromptu’’ by 

Produced by Artists Films, 

a educational use in << tans of music, music appreciation, assembly programs and 
groups. 


MILDRED DILLING, HARPIST. l6mm sd, 10 minutes; 
Rental $3.50. 

Following a concise introduction of the ~~~ ~ technique of playing the harp, 
Mildred Dilling plays ‘The Fountain’’ by Zabel, ‘‘March of the Men of Harlech” 
(Welsh air arranged by John _ and orireies” ‘by A. Hasselmans. 

Produced by Artists Films, 

For educational use in hy of music, music appreciation, assembly programs and 
adult groups interested in music. 


NEW EARTH. 16mm sd, 22 minutes; Rental $3.00—A docu- 
mentary film record of Holland’s Zuyder Zee project. 
The story of how the Dutch bottled up the Zee and drained it to recover for agricultural 
use huge tracts of land formerly covered by water. Through a creative use of the pictorial 
and sound media. Joris Ivens has recorded on film the successful efforts of men with the 
aid of machines to harness the forces of the sea and make ‘‘water flow through Holland 
where Dutchmen will it to flow.” 
Produced by Joris Ivens. Music by Hans Eisler. 
For educational use in ——- social studies, agriculture, physical science, 
assembly programs, and adult 

Study guide available from the > Aeletation. 


SHEEP DOG. l6mm sd, 16 minutes; Rental $2.50—The story 

of a shepherd and his dog. 

ro este a Welsh shepherd with his horse and trained dogs through an interesting day 

of caring for flocks of sheep in The training and 

intelligence of the dogs are demonstrated in the.skillful handling of sheep in trouble, 

— the valley, and in an encounter with a sheep- 
ing 

Made in the Liandidrod Wells recion of Wales. 

For use in elementary science, reading and geography. 


THE TRAINING TABLE. Kodachrome; 16mm sd, 24 minutes; 
Rental $5.00. 

Deals specifically with the Royal Canadian Air Force ration, and then shows how it is 
planned, prepared and served, and the value of each particular 
into terms of health and fighting efficiency. Explains the physiological functions of 
the nutrients, their sources, vitamins, diet planning and dietary research. 

Produced by the Associated Screen Studios for the Royal Canadian Air Forces. 

For use by all types of groups interested in nutrition. 


RENTALS: A ot snd private dm ure purchasing 
prints of EFLA films. If the title you desire is not available from your local film 
library, write to the Association for a list of member libraries yy sy of the 
film, or for a direct booking. If you request a direct booking, the be 

to you from the nearest member library with a print available on me 

it. Please allow at least two weeks for Pak 


PURCHASES: Apply to the Association for purchase prices 


included under the above listings. Address: Educational Film Library Association, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


offers 


THREE GROUPS OF FILMS. 


RENTAL AND PURCHASE SOURCES 


WHITE FLOOD. l6mm sd, 20 minutes; Rental $3.00. 


After a brief review of forces which affect the surface of the earth—~volcanic action, 
earthquakes, atmospheric changes and floods—the film describes, pictorially and 
verbally, the changes in the surface of the earth, the atmosphere, and re and animal 
life which took place five hundred centuries ago during the glacial epoch. The rn 
sequence depicts the life history of a glacier. . 

Produced by Frontier Films. Special musical accompaniment by Hans Eisler. 

For educational use in classes in geography and general sciences. 

Study guide available from the Association. 


WORLD OF PLENTY. 16mm sd, 45 minutes; Rental $3.00— 
The story of men and food—past, present, and future. 

The film opens with the pre-war problem of over-production and the anomaly of glutted 
markets and hungry people. The second part shows the control being exercised over 
production, distribution and price during the present war. The film ends with a picture 
of what might be done; when peace comes, in planning for the production and distribu- 
tion of food according to world needs. 

Animated diagrams, pertinent pictorial material, trick optical effects, and recorded 
declarations of world citizens and scientists and used effectively. 

Produced by Paul Rotha. 

For educational use in social studies, home economics, agriculture, economics, 
assembly programs, adult groups and forums. 

Discussion guide available from the Association. 


ACADEMIC, SCIENTIFIC AND 
DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


AS OUR BOYHOOD IS. 16mm sd, 18 minutes; Rental $3.00. 


An accurate account of the best in education for Negroes in rural areas with enough 
indication of the worst to show that while progress has been made, there is much work 
yet to be done. Development was slow and difficult from the school house with broken 
windows and the teachers only a few steps ahead of the pupils to the modern school 
which spreads its influence beyond the confines of its four walls through its training 
in home economics, machine shops, and handicrafts. 

Produced by the American Film Center under a grant from the General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

For educational use in classes in social studies and by adult groups interested in the 
study of problems of minority groups. 


PSYCHIATRY IN ACTION. 16mm sd, 60 minutes; Rental © 


$3.75. 
Deals with an interesting aspect of British tention medicine, the hesiiesined of war 
neuroses. The film takes us to a specialized hospital for military and civilian patients 
and gives a vivid and elaborate picture of its organization and 
diagnostic and therapeutic methods, occupational therapy, recreation and rehabilitation. 
Produced by the British Ministry of Information. 
Of particular interest to audiences in the fields of medicine, nursing, psychology, 
public health and social work. 


YOU CAN’T EAT TOBACCO. Kodachrome, 16mm sd, 14 
minutes; Rental $4.50. 
An interesting and sympathetic treatment of the problems confronting the tobacco- — 
/ growing families of the South. Following a delineation of the effects of the one-crop 
system throughout the tobacco country of the South, the film presents some of the 
practical ways by which the impoverished Southern tobacco farmer may improve his 
diet, his health and his income 
Produced by Mary L. de Give and Margaret T. Cussler. 
For educational use in social studies, health, nutrition, home economics, agriculture, 
adult groups and forums. 


EDUCATIONALLY PRODUCED FILMS 


BABY CARE: FEEDING. 16mm sd, 23 minutes; Rental $3.00.. 
Depicts the more widely accepted procedures at preserit in the seience and art of infant 
feeding. A step-by-step presentation, in a home settiny, of bottle and breast feeding, 
and the preparation of the formula. 

Produced by Pennsylvania State College. 
Useful in instructing mothers, Red Cross classes, practical nurses, social workers, 
junior and senior high school girls in the technique of feeding infants. ‘ 


The Association holds exclusive rights in the United States for BATTLE FOR OIL: 
FOOD—WEAPON OF CONQUEST; SHEEP DOY: AS OUR BOYHOOD IS; YOU CANT 
EAT TOBACCO and THE TRAINING TABLE. The Association is offering NEW EARTH 


cial arrangement with Walter 0. Gutlohn, Inc. The Association is cooperating with 
the British Information Services in the distribution of WORLD OF PLENTY and 
PSYCHIATRY IN ACTION; and with Pennsylvania State College for 
FEEDING. 
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Bahra and WHITE FLOD to educational film libraries by special arrangement with Brandon 

pe Films, Inc.; JOSE ITURBI, PIANIST and MILDRED DILLING, HARPIST, by spe- 
of all films 


